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Change of venue for General Meetings and Bird Observers Group meetings. 

Please note that the BFNC Committee, after investigating various possibilities for our meeting 
venue, has decided that the most suitable venue for our meetings is the Kangaroo Flat Secondary 
College's Bicentennial Room which is behind the sports ovals at the Kangaroo Flat Secondary 
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endeavour to draw this to the attention of friends and other members. 
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Cover Photograph: It won't be too long before the early spring-flowering plants begin to 
bloom in our bushland. This photograph of Common Rice-flower (Pimelea humilis) was taken in 
spring last year on One Tree Hill by David McDonald. 


That Unusual Mallee 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Over 15 years ago, while walking around the Wail nursery near Dimboola in the Wimmera, 
viewing their specimen trees, I was struck by a very dark green, bushy, small eucalypt some 2 
metres high and as wide. It was a closely-knit tree with foliage right to the ground and with large 
yellow flowers. It was Eucalyptus grossa. I liked the look of it so I bought a young plant (and 
many other species as well). 


Fifteen years on and it is still struggling on in my garden. My specimen has never been a 
showpiece. It has grown very spindly, has never had a thrifty look and, although it has flowered 
every year, the buds always seem to have been attacked by a black mouldy sort of growth and only 
a few of them ever produced flowers. Over the years I have never given it much attention but, on 
reading Rod Orr's article, I decided to go down and really examine it. 


Strangely enough, this year it appears to be trying to do something. It is the best I have ever seen 
it so I decided to look up what the books say. I found on the shelves, A Gardener's Guide to the 
Eucalypts by Ivan Holliday and Geoffrey Wotton. On page 124 is a colour illustration of a 
branchlet with buds and flowers and on page 125 is an illustration of a well-grown specimen of E. 
grossa. Their description of the plant is as follows: 


"Normally. a low, spreading mallee or a small, scraggly and spreading tree, 1 - 6 m. high, with 
rough, fissured, grey bark extending upwards to the smooth, reddish branchlets and broad, large, 
shining green leaves. The plant is coarse and rather ugly but, if kept to a dense medium sized 
shrub where the foliage hides the trunk and branches, it can be quite ornamental. 


The species is unmistakable, featuring heads of large yellow flowers and bullet-shaped red-brown 
stalkless buds on thick, round-sectioned peduncles. Fruits are cylindrical, stalkless, green or 
greenish-red. Flowering occurs from late winter to December. 


Occurrence. This plant is found in South-western Australia, mainly in the Lake Biddy - 
Newdegate and Salmon Gums - Grass Patch areas. 

Cultivation. A species with ornamental flowers, which should be regularly pruned to maintain a 
dense compact shrub, suitable for windbreak and screening purposes. Hardy and easily grown in 
most soils. Has succeeded in Sydney as well as in the more temperate parts of Australia." 


Further to Rod's remark that ‘it is a wonder that this eucalypt is not more common in Australian 
gardens’, I would not know of any other specimen in our area - also I don't think it is usually 
carried in our ordinary nurseries. 


I have also growing in the garden, a specimen of one of the other species mentioned by Rod in his 
article, Eucalyptus stricklandii, Strickland's Gum. This is a more decorative species than E. 
grossa, being a small tree to 6 - 8 m. tall. Its young branchlets and buds are powdery-white and 
the buds open into large yellow flowers which are carried in large clumps. It comes from the 
Goldfields area of Western Australia with an average rainfall of 10 to 15 inches (250 - 375 mm.): 
I grew my tree from seed which I gathered from the only other specimen I know of, which has 
since died. It was growing in Houston Street along the galvanised iron fence of the Bendigo 
Cemetery. 


Since writing the first part of this article, I have checked with the Wesley Street Nursery to see if 
they stocked these smaller eucalypts and found that they did have several including both E. grossa 
and E. stricklandii. It could well be that others carry a stock also as there seems to have been an 
upsurge of interest in the smaller eucalypts among our gardeners during the last few years. 


PS I think the cover picture for July is a clump of what we used to call Brain Fungus or Lichen 
- the one which goes dry and crackly in the dry weather and soft and friendly to walk on in wet 
weather. 


Bird of the night: Galah (Cacatua roseicapilla) 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Call Various, rather harsh, sometimes screeching calls are made and sometimes single 
note contact calls. 


Appearance A medium sized cockatoo which is 34 to 38 cm long. Generally light grey above, 
reddish pink below, pink nape and white on the crown, the low crest and the rump. Male and 
female have similar plumage but the male has brown eyes and the female has pink eyes. 


Habitat Generally found throughout the Bendigo district but with preference for open 
woodland and grassland and access to hollow Eucalypt trees for nesting. 


Food Galahs feed on seed found among ground vegetation or on the ground and 
sometimes seed in trees and shrubs. They also eat the corms of onion grass and the seed of 
capeweed. 


Breeding Breeding may occur from August to November. The nest is a hollow in a large 
‘limb or the trunk of a tree, usually high above the ground, but where hollows are scarce may be as 
low as 4 meters. It is lined with green leaves and twigs from Eucalypts. The bark is often chipped 
from around the nest hollow entrance. Three to five eggs may be laid. They are white and oval 
and their incubation is shared by both parents. Apparently little is known of the incubation and 
fledging periods. After fledging the young are fed by the parents for about eight weeks. During 
this period the young spend the day gathered into flocks with other young Galahs while the parents 
feed in nearby areas. The parents return to the flock territory in the evening and feed their own 
offspring. 


General Except when breeding, Galahs are usually found in small to large flocks to feed and 
roost. Both male and female help to prepare the nest hollow and line it with fresh Eucalypt leaves. 
The young, when fledged, also flock together but continue to be fed by their parents for about 2 
months. The young are capable fliers as soon as they leave the nest. 


Most nest trees exhibit areas of bark removed from the trees by the parent birds using their beaks. 
Birds may live for many years, but a high percentage of juvenile birds do not survive. Immatures 
take 3 to 4 years before they begin to breed. They regularly drink at a suitable water source before 
going to roost. They often perform aerial acrobatics in the evening and present a beautiful sight as 
they wheel and turn in the light of the setting sun. One observer indicates that young birds are 
paler in plumage than adults and another observation indicates that the female has a reddish eye 
while the male has a darker eye and the immatures have a light brown eye. Feeding the young is a 
very noisy operation as the young stimulate the parents to regurgitate the food. The parents are 
very reticent to come to the nest if a human presence is nearby and they desert the nest very readily. 
They have a curious habit of chewing patches of bark off trees, sometimes to the extent of 
completely ringbarking a tree. Some theories have been put forward to explain such action but the 
reason remains unknown. When tree nesting hollows are scarce they have been known to nest in 
the roof of a telephone box. Observations also indicate that the birds indulge in playful activities 
such as repeatedly sliding down a sloping tin roof and swinging on power and telephone lines 
causing them to be twisted. An instance was recalled of a large flock perched on a telephone line 
breaking the wire when they all took off together. 


It is believed that they use a scent gland to mark their territory, especially around the entrance to 
their nest hollow. When taking off in alarm their flight is often in zig-zag pattern. It has also been 
noticed that where a bird has been injured by traffic or other accident other birds will fly back to be 
near it. Another observation indicates that Galahs were rarely seen in the Sedgwick area before 
1979. A group of 8 birds appeared in the area early in the 1980's and since then it is common to 
see a flock of up to 30 birds. Flocks of up to 100 are sometimes seen feeding on capeweed in 
South Bendigo. Creches of about 100 immature Galahs have been seen in the Emu Creek area. 


They are capable of flying at least 25 kilometres each way to feed. The birds mostly call in flight, 
otherwise when alarmed. Young are fed by regurgitation, usually in the late afternoon or evening. 
Populations of Galahs have increased markedly since the arrival of white man due to clearing for 
grazing and cropping and therefore increasing food supply. The increase in population has in 
some areas caused great damage to crops. Mortality of young in the nest is mainly due to predation 
by goannas. 


Hovering Thornbills 
Author: Tom Burton 


On one very cold day in July, I was working on a research project with a non-birdoh colleague, 
when I saw an opportunity to show off my knowledge. A few small brown birds were hovering 
in front of clumps of leaves hanging from a Red Gum 30 or 40 metres away. "Oh - Weebills", I 
said and proceeded fo tell my colleague all I knew about Weebills, including their habit of hovering 
whilst foraging. But, when I trained my binoculars onto the birds, I was astonished to see that 
they were Buff-rumped Thornbills. 


As I had never seen this behaviour in buffies before, I consulted Bell's (1985) chapter on Thornbill 
foraging behaviour and found no reference to their hovering. Bell found that buffies feed mostly 
on the ground in winter (behaviour we also observed), and move into the trees to forage when 
breeding commences. Of the thornbills Bell studied (Brown, Buff-rumped and Striated), only 
Striateds, well-known hoverers, were observed to hover. Is this behaviour in Buff-rumped 
Thornbills (marvellous, versatile little birds) as rare as the literature suggests? 


Reference: Bell, H.L.(1985) 'The social organisation and foraging behaviour of three syntopic 
thornbills'. pp 151-163 in Keast, A., Recher, H.F., Ford, H.A. & Saunders, D. (eds) Birds of 
the Eucalypt Forests and Woodlands. Sydney:Surrey Beatty. 


Identification of the mystery plant in Whirrakee, June 1991 
Author: Rod Orr 


Grace Willoughby has written the following response to our request for help in identifying David 
McDonald's mystery plant from the photograph which we printed in June: 


"T think this could be your mystery plant from the last copy of Whirrakee which we received (Mid- 
Murray). 


It's called Oxypetalum caeruleum , Blue Sharp-petal, and comes originally from South America 
(Brazil and Uruguay). Thankfully, it's not a pest like so many others are. Its pretty blue flower is 
very attractive - none in flower at present. 


The seed pod grows to about 8cm (3 inches) in length, is green and eventually dries and pops 
open. Actually, the photograph looked very much like Blue Sharp-petal pod and seed. Mostly, I 
pull the seed pod off before this stage just in case, then, occasionally, I have one pop up 
somewhere in the garden. It seems to need other plants to prop it up a bit, here anyway. It has 
very milky sap so I guess it's one of the Milk-weed or Cotton-weed family but I've never had 
Wanderer Butterflies lay any eggs on its leaves." 


Grace sent an envelope containing part of her plant and some seeds if anyone wants to try to grow 
it, being careful that it doesn't become a problem plant, of course. 


Whirrakee 
Author: Rod Orr 


Some time ago, Peter Ellis was going through his correspondence collection when he found a letter 
from the Government Botanist answering his question about the status of the name of the plant we 
now all call the Whirrakee Wattle. You shouldn't ask me how long I've had this interesting piece 
of information - my problem was deciding how to use the information in the letter in an article in 
Whirrakee - there were too many loose ends and I wasn't asking the right questions to sort them 
out. I put it aside, safe in the envelope marked ‘Articles to be typed for Whirrakee.' Sometimes it 
had company but most often it must have been pretty lonely, although not quite forgotten. 


Then, just last Thursday, I received 2 inquiries which reminded me about Peter's letter. 

"Did Whirrakee Wattle once grow all over the Bendigo area which is now urbanised?", and, "What 
was the origin and meaning of Whirrakee?" I answered them as best I could but I wasn't really 
satisfied with my answers, having no real documented support for them. On Friday, in a ‘phone 
conversation, Jane Cleary mentioned that Nancy Stone had been discussing these questions with 
her also. Then I remembered Peter's letter! I found it in no more than one instant and read its 
contents to Jane who said that Nancy would appreciate a ‘phone call from me on this same subject. 


When I 'phoned Nancy, I found that she had been reading Lands Department Records and Place 
Names of Victoria and had uncovered the information that I needed to be able to use Peter's letter. 
At last! 


"Your letter of the 17th of last month (July 1973 - no, I haven't kept it that long!) has been given to 
Mr Court for attention and he replies to the several points that you raised in it as follows: 


'T have indicated in J.H.Willis A Handbook to plants in Victoria. vol.2. page 231, that Acacia 
williamsonii (referred to there as Acacia hakeoides var. angustifolia) differs from typical Acacia 
hakeoides in a number of important points. 


I raised Acacia hakeoides var. angustifolia to specific rank in Muelleria 2:163 (1972) and called it 
Acacia williamsonii after H.B.Williamson. It is a good species, in my opinion, and does not seem 
closely related to Acacia hakeoides. 


A botanist may use any name he likes as a specific epithet provided he follows certain well-defined 
rules and provided the name chosen is given in proper Latin form. In this case I chose Acacia 
williamsonii for the following reasons: Mr Williamson first published a description of this entity 
(under the name Acacia ligulata var. angustifolia) in A.J. Ewart Flora of Victoria p. 594. 
Williamson was an important amateur naturalist in Victoria and he wrote up the entire Leguminosae 
for Ewart's Flora. Since no Acacia had been named after him, I thought it fitting to do so. 


Herbert Bennett Williamson was born at Beechworth on 18 June 1860 and he died 30 January 
1931 just a few months before Ewart's Flora of Victoria was issued. Williamson was a school- 
teacher and retired from his position as headmaster of the Dandenong State School in 1925. He 
was a well-known amateur botanist and published a number of important articles on Victorian 
plants. 


Whirrakee Wattle is a satisfactory common name for this species. 
Acacia williamsonii appears to be confined to the Whipstick and Wellsford forest area." 


The additional information which Nancy and I discussed during our 'phone conversation centred 
on the origin and meaning of Whirrakee. This word is associated with the Parish of Whirrakee, 
County of Bendigo, Shire of Huntly, and is derived from an aboriginal word, 'werrik' which 
means 'cleaning'. Whirrakee Wattle is slightly more widespread than indicated in the letter, being 
found at Inglewood and in other nearby areas of Mallee vegetation but, if it ever grew over the area 
now covered by urban Bendigo, it was probably more in the north of the area and uncommon or 
absent in the south. 


References 
Blake, L. Place Names of Victoria. Australia:Rigby. 1977 
Lands Department Records 


Kamarooka Excursion Report 
Author: Win Demeo 


On Sunday June 23, 6 members of the Bendigo FNC accompanied 17 members of the newly 
formed Broken Creek Field Naturalists Club on an excursion to the Kamarooka State Park. We 
met at the junction of the Elmore - Raywood Road and the Bendigo - Tennyson Road. It was too 
wet for us to go on the side tracks so we went along the road towards Bendigo and then we turned 
right into Willmans road near Huntly. Then we turned into Millwood Road and drove to Millwood 
Dam where we went for a long walk. Before we got there we saw a Wedge-tailed Eagle and some 
Wood Ducks or Maned Geese. On the walk we saw Red Wattlebird, Australian Raven, Galah, 
Shy Hylacola, White-eared Honeyeater, Weebill, Yellow-tufted Honeyeater, Brown-headed 
Honeyeater, Noisy Miner, Red-rumped Parrot, Eastern Rosella, Magpie. We also saw Clasping 
Goodenia, Blue Mallee, Green Mallee, Bull Mallee, and Kamarooka Mallee. 


After the walk, we had lunch while the Broken Creek Club had their general meeting. They are 
only a small group but are very knowledgeable. After lunch, we went to Melottes Road and went 
for a walk to see a stand of Bent-leaf Wattle in flower. We also saw some Quandongs growing 
beside Melottes Road. Thanks to Jack Ipsen and Anne Bridley for leading the group and to 
Graeme Baxter for taking me with him. 


What is it? Whirrakee, July 
Author: John Lindner 


It's White Punk Fungus (Piptoporus portentosus) in some state of decay, when it has become 
riddled with larvae holes, growing on the trunk of a tree which is usually a eucalypt. At any rate, it 
is a fungus! 


PS. I have an interesting entry on Eucalyptus grossa in Chippendale, C.M. Eucalypts of the 
Western Australian Goldfields. 


(This must be a new record for the interest shown in these mystery photographs - 2 responses! 
Neither one is quite accurate enough though, although they are both sensible possibilities. John is 
actually closer to what I believe is the real answer; I'll have to let David McDonald write the final 
words on this though - next month! R. Orr). 


Two Autumn Beauties from South Australia 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Victoria has its fair share of wattles, F.J.C. Rogers listing some 90 odd species in A Field Guide 
to Victorian Wattles. With few exceptions, these are almost all Spring flowering wattles. For a 
couple of Autumn flowering beauties we must look to South Australia. 


Firstly, there is that wattle which is now becoming quite well-known and is almost common in our 
gardens and along our highways where it is being used to reduce oncoming headlight glare. It is 
well-suited for this, being a rounded, small tree to some 3 metres tall with foliage and bloom right 
down to the ground. Easily recognised by its long, thin foliage of a greyish hue and its Autumn 
flowering habit. It also has an unusual, not unpleasant, perfume when in full bloom and which 
one becomes aware of from quite a distance. 


Another distinctive feature of this wattle, and unusual among acacias, is the appearance of its buds. 
These first appear as small, pointed stems and as they grow bigger the buds and later the flowers 
burst out. I had thought that this feature was distinctive but I have been told that some other 
wattles also flower in this way. This wattle that I have been describing is Acacia iteaphylla. 


The other S.A. beauty is Acacia berkleri. This wattle is nowhere near as common in our area as it 
deserves to be by virtue of its appearance when in full bloom, and the fact that it apparently is a 
suitable shrub for our area, as far as conditions and climate are concerned. The specimen in my 
garden is evidence for this statement as, despite the completely dry month of May, it carried on 
. Setting its buds and producing a delightful display of golden blooms. I believe its common name is 
the Barrier Range Wattle. 


At first glance, one would be inclined to think that it was a Golden Wattle blooming in Autumn 
but, on closer inspection, one observes quite a few features which declare it to be otherwise. I 
must say here that it loses nothing by comparison with our Golden Wattle, in fact, I think the 
reverse is rather the case. 


A rounded, symmetrical shrub to about 3 metres tall, it carries its foliage and flowers clear of the 
ground and, when in full bloom, is a lovely sight. Its inflorescence, which is carried on the ends 
of the branches, just about hides the foliage. It has a more upright appearance than the Golden 
Wattle. My specimen has shown that it will grow quite happily as an understorey to large 
eucalypts. 


I was first shown this species of wattle by Norm Cleve of Heathcote who later gave me 2 young 
plants which have grown well in my garden. It appears strange that this wattle has not found more 
favour than it appears to have done as we do not see many specimens in our gardens. 


Our resilient terrestrial orchids 
Author: Tom Patullo 


The rainfall in May was nil. My dams were empty, the garden was suffering and there was not a 
sign of an orchid's basal leaf on our block. Then it rained. Gentle, soaking rain. On the second 
day of June, we received a lovely 38mm of rain but I wondered if it had come too late for the bush 
orchids this year. 


On the 4th of June, Tess and I decided to have a look and there they were, in one of the Autumn 
Greenhood colonies (Pterostylis revoluta), hundreds of tiny basal leaves above the ground. We 
looked further. Sure enough, there were the single, straight leaves of Purplish Beards (Calochilus 
robertsonii), further again and there was the longish, flat leaf of Glossodia major (Wax-lip), and so 
it went on. More colonies of Pterostylis revoluta, the tiny, compact rosettes of Pterostylis biseta 
(one of the Rufa group), the looser petals of Pterostylis cycnocephala (the small, Swan 
Greenhood), and still more colonies of P. revoluta. So, after an extremely dry Autumn, we see the 
promise of a bountiful orchid year. 


The fact that the tiny basal leaves were on the ground so soon after the soaking rain, suggests to 
me that the plants were growing from the energy stored up in their tubers during the long, dry spell 
of our dry Autumn. They were ready to burst through as soon as the loose surface litter became 
soft and moist. 


While casting around for a suitable heading for this article, I hit on the word 'resilient' which my 
dictionary defines as ‘rapidly recovering’. I thought that it was just the right word to describe our 
local native orchids. 


Bird Notes and Observations 

Author: Bird Observers Group 

Highlights 

Rose Robin, 1 M, One Tree Hill, June '91 

Silvereye, 1 banded, Latrobe University College, 20/6/91 


Observations 

Cattle Egret, 1, Junortoun, 3/7/91 

Musk Duck, 1 M, Mandurang, 25/6/91 

Silver Gull, 12, Kangaroo Flat, 20/6/91 

Silver Gull, 6, Kangaroo Flat, 3/7/91 

Common Bronzewing, pair, Epsom, 3 & 4/7/91 
Crested Pigeon, breeding, Junortoun, May '91 
Galah, 200+, Epsom, 1 to 5/7/91 

Red-rumped Parrot, 40, Huntly North, 23/6/91 
*Flame Robin, 0, Big Hill Range, Sedgwick, 23/6/91 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill, 2, Epsom, 26/6/91 
Brown-headed Honeyeater, 40 est., Junortoun, 23/6/91 
White-naped Honeyeater, 40 est., Junortoun, 23/6/91 
Red-browed Firetail, 3 or 4, Junortoun, 22/6/91 
Common Mynah, 2, Epsom, 2/7/91 

Little Raven, 1, Bendigo, 20/6/91 

Hardhead, 2, Kennington Reservoir, 25/5/91 

Lists 

Barkers Creek Reservoir 22/6/91 

Bendigo Sewerage Farm 19/6/91 

Junortoun June '91 

Kennington Forest 27/6/91 

One Tree Hill 14/6/91 

Strathfieldsaye 16/6/91 


Notes 

The Cattle Egret was seen in a typical position in a paddock next to a bull. A couple of 
days later it had been joined by another in a nearby paddock, this time with sheep. Cattle Egrets 
can fairly easily be distinguished from other Egrets by their small size, short neck and ‘fluff on 
top of their heads, giving a different shaped head to that of the other Egrets. 

The Musk Duck which arrived on a large dam in Mandurang is still present on 5/7/91. It 
usually stays for 2 to 3 months and Musk Ducks bred here about 2 years ago. This bird is 
displaying. 

Larger flocks than usual of Red-rumped Parrots have been seen lately although this 
increase in numbers probably occurs often at this time of year. 

The lack of Flame Robins at Sedgwick was recorded because it is unusual not to see some 
feeding on this rocky hillside at this time of year. One member who has been banding Flame 
Robins since the 1960's used to see many more Flame Robins around Bendigo than he does now. 

The Yellow-rumped Thornbills were seen to collect wool from a fence and then fly away 
out of sight. Presumably, they were building a nest. 

Although Brown-headed and White-naped Honeyeaters are usually seen in flocks, the 
numbers at Junortoun have been fairly high. There have been a few Yellow Gums in flower but 
some of the largest concentrations have been in Grey Box where they have been feeding on 
invertebrates, presumably. 

We don't get many observations of Little Ravens so it was good to get one of a Little 
Raven feeding outside the Bendigo Library in Hargreaves Street without concern for pedestrians. 
Little Ravens are quite often seen in that area in pairs or small groups. 

At Junortoun this year, there have usually been 3 Australian Ravens in the area. In the last 
6 weeks, larger groups of half a dozen or so have come into the area, flying around and settling in 
trees with a great deal of calling going on. After half an hour or so, most of the Ravens fly off 
leaving the resident Ravens behind (one of us thinks). 

Several hundred Silvereyes have been colour-banded in recent years, mostly at Chateau 
Leamon, with a view to gaining information on the movements of these birds. So far, only 2 
reliable sightings have been reported: a cat kill in Strathfieldsaye reported last year in Whirrakee, 
and a single bird banded at the vineyard, flying around the University College in a large flock. 
Articles appealing for reports of colour-banded birds have appeared in a number of regional 
newspapers and an interview on ABC Sunraysia also publicised the effort but, so far, to no avail. 


A number of birds feed from brick walls. Red Wattlebirds are frequently seen to hover and 
peck at prey - probably spiders - on the mortar. In late May, another strategy was observed. Four 
Blue-faced Honeyeaters were seen clinging to the wall of the Strathfieldsaye Shire Offices with 
their wings and tails spread and held fast against the wall. Each had a toe-hold on the top of a 
brick and was pecking at the mortar above the next row of bricks. When one site was exhausted 
each turned, flew off and selected another spot to feed from again. It was a spectacular display on 
’ afoggy, wintry morning. Blue-faced Honeyeaters have also been seen foraging on street lights. 

Rose Robins appear to be regular but rare winter migrants into the district. This is one of 
the species whose range expands from the coast inland during the winter. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Laurie Leeson 


Each month the club receives a number of newsletters and magazines; some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the club librarian at club meetings. 


ECOSHs : | | 3 
The winter issue (No. 68) of this CSIRO quarterly magazine has, as is usual for this 
publication, a range of interesting articles. The ‘Upfront’ section has a brief report on a CSIRO 
Division of Wildlife and Ecology program set up to devise an efficient method for control of foxes. 
The work centres on making the foxes sterile by using a virus to cause their own immune systems 
to attack their eggs and sperm. The modified virus would be specific to foxes and should cause a 
decline in numbers as it spreads in the wild population. : . 

'How High Could the Sea Rise’ discusses work by members of the CSIRO Division of 
Oceanography who are attempting to clarify predictions of sea-level rise due to global warming. 
Their work centres on looking at the complexities of ocean behaviour and its importance to the 
debate on thisissue. 5 r | 

‘Quick, Complete Waste Destruction’ discusses the development of a plasma arc furnace by 
a research group of the CSIRO Division of Manufacturing Technology. The furnace is able to 
work at temperatures of 10,000 to 15,000 degrees which is hotter than the surface of the sun and 
causes the molecules of hazardous wastes to dissociate into atoms that recombine as safe non-toxic 
compounds. . . 

‘Methuselah of the Deep' presents information gained from studies of orange roughy (also 
called deep-sea perch) which has recently become popular in shops and restaurants. It lives at 
depths of over 1 kilometer and is very slow growing, not maturing until it is about 32 years old! 
One specimen studied was about 150 years old. The extremely slow growth means that it cannot 
regenerate stock as fast as other commercially exploited species. The opinion of the CSIRO 
scientists is that it cannot continue to be netted in the quantities currently being taken. 

‘Plants in the Sun’ presents research which is now showing that plants, including crop 
species, are at risk from an increase in ultraviolet exposure due to ozone depletion in the 
stratosphere. | 

‘Fungi to Control Pests in the Soil’ discusses work to develop biological control of insect 
_ larvae pests which attack the roots of crop plants. Several fungi in the soil already attack these 
pests and could be the starting point for control without using chemical insecticides. = 


Other publications received include: 

Geelong F.N.C. Newsletter No. 295 June '91. 
Geelong Naturalist Vol. 27 No. 4 Autumn '91 
Ballarat F.N.C. Excursion-News Sheet June'91. 
Sunraysia F.N.C. Sun-Nat Vol.30 No.5 June '91. 
Castlemaine Naturalist No.168 June '91. 
The Bird Observer No. 709 June'91. 
Environment Victoria Issue 83 June '91. 

VNPA Newsletter Vol. 10 No.5 June '91. 


Diary 

Meetings 

Wednesday August 14, 7:30pm, Kangaroo Flat Secondary College Bicentennial Room. 
Speaker: Don Franklin ‘Possums in the Swamp Gum Forest' 


Wednesday September 11, 7:30pm, Kangaroo Flat Secondary College Bicentennial Room. 
Annual General Meeting: Election of Office Bearers for 1991-1992 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday September 6, 7:30pm, Kangaroo Flat Secondary College Bicentennial Room (behind the 
sports ovals - enter from Olympic Parade). 

Bird of the Night: Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

There will not be a speaker at this meeting, the Annual General Meeting of the Bird 
Observers Group - instead, a discussion will be held on a topic arranged at the August meeting. 


Mammal Survey Group . 
Wednesday August 28, 8pm, Rob & Glenise Moors' home, Mandurang Road, Sedgwick 
(39 6254) Annual General Meeting: Election of Officers for 1991-1992. 


Committee meeting 

Wednesday August , 8pm, Rod Orr's home, 2 Cockerel Court, Bendigo (43 5668) 
Excursions Nes ; 

Sunday August 18: Mitiamo Forest - leader: Alf Howe. Leave from Havlin Street at 10am. We 
will meet Alf at 11am at Mitiamo Rock near the Picnic Tables. Take the first gate on the right to 
reach the base of the rock. We will have a walk around and then have lunch. After lunch, we 
will drive north to Regal Rock and Mt Terrick Terrick. Expect to see birds, pines, Deane's 
Wattle. Bring lunch, afternoon tea etc. . 


Supper Duty (another note from Bev Leeson) 
Thank-you to all members who have volunteered to assist with the Supper Roster for General 
Meetings during the remainder of 1991. We still need volunteers for September and November, 
however. Each month's roster will be printed in Whirrakee, so please check! : 


The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for 
supper. This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase 
essential supper supplies. 


Helpers for August are: J Lindner, J Orr, B Leeson 


